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FOREWORD/ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


North, East, West, South, & Middle is an exhibition which 
reflects, through the very personal and immediate process of 
drawing, some of the different aesthetic issues confronting 
artists living and working throughout the United States today, 
as well as the sometimes subtle, but often evident 
geographical and environmental influences affecting the 
imagery and content of many artists works. 

The exhibition should be viewed as a sampling of drawings, 
chosen by ten artists from ten different regions, rather than as 
a definitive survey of drawings currently being done 
throughout the country. 

The ten artists making the selections were chosen on the basis 
of their reputations as d raftsmen as well as their geographical 
locations. They were each asked to recommend four artists 
from their area for inclusion in the exhibition. The artists that 
made the recommendations, and the artists they selected 
were asked to submit two drawings, thereby making an 
exhibition of one hundred drawings by fifty artists from ten 
regions in the United States. The artists were free to define the 
word drawing’. No restrictions were placed upon them 
regarding materials, size, process, etc. 

The artists making the selections and the cities/areas they 
represent are Rafael Ferrer, Philadelphia; Claes Oldenburg, 
New York; Maud Morgan, Boston; Bill Lombardo, 
Washington, D.C.; Ed Paschke, Chicago; George Green, 
Dallas; Robert Gordy, New Orleans; Ed Ruscha, Los Angeles; 
William T. Wiley, San Francisco; and Anne Focke, Seattle. I 
would like to thank these artists for the time and interest they 
gave in helping to organize this exhibition and for sharing the 
curatorial responsibilities with me. Without exception they 
were totally responsive to my numerous questions and 
requests. The success of North, East, West, South & Middle is 
due to their involvement. 

Many galleries, dealers and collectors assisted me in great 
measure by loaning works, supplying photographs and 
biographical information for use in this catalog, and being 
generally supportive. Their assistance is greatly appreciated. 
Further thanks are due Deborah Allen, my student assistant 
and William Omwake who worked steadily with me on this 
project, helping to organize and implement every phase of the 
exhibition. 

Peter Plagens has my sincerest thanks for writing the 
introductory essay for this catalog. His essay, DRAWINGS 
SIDESTREAM, clearly describes and confronts the issues 
dealt with in this exhibition. 

Thisexhibition was made possible by agrantfrom the National 
Endowment for the Arts in Washington, D.C., a Federal 
agency. I am grateful for their support and generosity. 

Dianne Perry Vanderlip 
Gallery Director 
MCA 





Five years ago in the catalogue introduction for an exhibition 
similar to this one I wrote: 

I cite this (Minimal, Conceptual) area of the new drawing first 
because it is, I believe, the most potentially dangerous. 
Interviewed on the televised moonshot, novelist Kurt Vonnegut, 
Jr., mentioned H.G. Wells’s prophecy of the human race’s 
becoming two distinct species—peaceful, loving flower children 
capable, however, of only the barest subsistence, and the 
Morlocks, subterranean but intelligent monsters who operate the 
Brodbignagian machinery which sustains the planet. The 
“engineer types” and the “poet types”, Vonnegut said; artists, 
heretofore poet types, are willingly metamorphosing into 
Morlocks.* 


structural qualities of the mainstream. In a word we’ve got a 
sidestream. But don’t get me wrong: the mainstream 
(European and New York-based Minimal and post-Minimal) is 
neither a naked emperor nor a conspiracy of five heavy dealers 
and three art magazines. It’s the quality standard because it 
contains the sharpest-edged, riskiest ideas/methods in 
current art. 

Why, other than the assumed five-year fashion cycle, do we 
have so many off-the-wall drawings? Drawing lends itself to 
introspection; a big investment in hardware is absent (all you 
need is a piece of Strathmore and a #2 pencil), and so is the 
overbearing pressure for something “public,” that is forging 
another link onto readable modernist tradition. Drawers are 
free! We’ve seen what they’re free from so we’ll see what 
they’ve done with their license. 


DRAWING’S SIDESTREAM 
by Peter Plagens 


In those days NASA seemed to run the country, Westmoreland 
was defoliating Viet Nam, the vision of helmeted polizei using 
truncheonson Yippies was still fresh, and the Minimal episode 
in contemporary art was just a shade past its public peak. 
Everywhere there was another technocratic menace looming 
up and it was all the more disheartening to see artists turning 
to numbers, graph paper, isometrics and sketches for 
billion-dollar boondoggles. In retrospect, however, two 
things: 1) I overreacted, and 2) times changed. It seems 
ludicrous now that Robert Smithson, perhaps the greatest 
artistic social consciousness of recent American art, or Sol 
LeWitt, who turned his arithmetical cross-hatchings into 
shimmering, delicate “wall drawings” could have been seen 
as even slightly 1984-ish. (But it wasn’t yet apparent to methat 
Minimal and Process, instead of remaining Classic-Romantic 
antimonies, i.e. “engineer types” v. “poet types”, would 
coalesce into a single post-Minimal maintstream of 
“toughness”, or that Art and Technology would, by seduction 
and abandonment, separate the real engineer types from 
artists who simply wanted a little simplicity.) 

Drawing, I implied, hadn’t been very good exhibition fodder in 
post-War art because it implied more dry skill than lush 
appearance; but with a ’60s fashion for visual common sense 
drawing, with its built-in implications of planning. It became 
viable show stuff in addition to good ol’ self-expression. (The 
only problem was—seems silly now—worrying what 
constituted a drawing. Years earlier in asmall museum where I 
worked we had a definition of “drawing” for handing out 
categorical prizes in the local annual: if “wet” it had to be 
monochromatic, if colored it had to be “dry.”) 

In North, East, West, South, and Middle we have a 
retrenchment, at least mechanically; there’re not three or four 
items which raise questions about “drawing” per se and 
certainly not deliberately. The materials are most 
ordinary—ink, charcoal, pencil, crayon—used for ordinary 
ends—shading, blending, outlining, coloring, lettering. This 
recentering may amount to more: an emphasis on the 
personal, eccentric, ugly, fey, naive, bizzarre, and nostalgic as 
opposed to the acutely aware, esoteric, sophisticated, and 


There are to be sure mainstream drawings on hand, for 
instance the Boston delegation: Maud Morgan, the senior 
artist who renders elegant Kellyesque “kissing” shapes in 
collage; Natalie Alper, whose calligraphy-on-fields shadings 
have the authenticity of the handwritten Constitution; Bilgd 
Friedlander, whose string-and-paper constructions are 
straight, if bowlderized Process; Michael Mazur’s 
semiabstractions; and Joel Janowitz’s broad, friendly 
Photorealism. (Nothing fits perfectly: Janowitz, who spent 
time at super-sincere U.C. Santa Barbara, is probably 
concerned about things other than Photorealist “scanning”, 
and Mazur is no more “mainstream” than, say, Balcombe 
Greene). The New York representation consists of nothing 
less than the founding fathers of ’50s and ’60s mainstream 
modes: de Kooning, perhaps the greatest living painter, 
Johns, Dine, Lichtenstein, and Claes Oldenburg, the selector. 
Moreover other drawers, scattered throughout the 
contingents from other cities, are well within mainstream; Ida 
Kohlmeyer (New Orleans), Cornelia Schulz (San Francisco), 
Robert Stackhouse (Washington), Chris Jonic (Seattle), and 
Jerry Anderson (Los Angeles). These drawers for the most part 
are voluntarily attached somewhere along the line to a 
leap-frog of esthetics out of post-War New York: Abstract 
expressionism, proto-Pop, Pop, color-field painting, minimal, 
process, conceptual, and the various forms of video and 
performance. The most salient quality of North, East,... is, 
however, its almost virulent eccentricity deriving mostly from 
the “regions.” 

New Orleans, for instance, is a cosmopolitan port city with its 
own francophone-and-jazz cultural heritage, yet it seems but a 
minor art city since Selden Rodman put James Kearns in The 
Insiders fifteen years back. Here it manages a genteel sort of 
odd, schematic figurative art led by Robert Gordy, New 
Orlean’s most well-known artist, who chose the rest. Gordy, 
who studied at Yale and with Hofmann (and therefore knows 
exactly what he’s doing and doesn’t bother to feign madness) 
has his slightly Art Deco felt-tip pen thing down to a science, 
e.g. the way his shading arcs are rainbows and vice-versa. He 



even pulls off in Sister Act a perfect feeling for footlighting. No 
mistake—Gordy is a hardcore, big-time slick master drawer. 
But the modern art allusions (to Archipenko or Matisse) are 
indirect. Gordy’s art is insouicant and he chooses similarly: 
Edward Whiteman’s primordial Ancient Stones, John Hodge’s 
dangerous flirtation with outright dumbness in Steps at Night, 
and Robert Warren’s charcoal cartoons of ceramic fantasies 
involving a sort of methedrine—Warner Brothers hunting dog 
with specific hairs, bad teeth, and a passion for limp ducks. 
The two strongest centers of relentless idiosyncracy are 
Chicago and Dallas (the Heartlands and Texas). Chicago 
invented the term “imagist” that means art concerned solely 
with expression in which plastic considerations are 
unnecessary evils, and only a Windy City artist could come up 
with a title like Wallet! Your Phrase: “Nick Guard?” to 
comprise an obsessive, hard-edge Rorshach test of a 
Kachinaesque figure. That’s Karl Wirsum, and next to him Ed 
Paschke, the selector, is a model of propriety with 
black-culture figures like Groucho Doody and Arnold which 
look as though their graphite doodle-lines could be unravelled 
from the inside. Paul Lamantia fits right in but to me the most 
intriguing, scary stuff belongs to Robert Lotstutter—tiny 
’30s-esque depictions of bound men biting each other; their 
understatement and accesory notes-as-sketches are 
disarming (i.e. “I don’t really mean this, folks, I’m just a country 
artist workin’ out design problems”), but if these aren’t 
homosexual for-real S&M icons I’ll be sorely disappointed. 
Judy Lerner Brice to the contrary; her drawing reflects an odd 
phenomenon among post-Liberation women: an indulgence 
in nostalgic prettiness and all its poignant accessories—’40s 
padded shoulders, gloves and handbags, outlandish prints, 
etc. It’s as though black artists were to take up plantation 
scenes. 

Compared to Chicago’s vision (full of beasties but somehow 
kind, as if fueled on beer and wurst), Texas’s are nasty, as if 
powered by mescaline and chili. The Texas and Chicago 
artists have indigenousness in common; only oneof the ten is 
an outside settler. The Texans are deliberately the epitome of 
regional characters—born on the spot, afficianados of local 
dialect and lore, and quasi-innocent purveyors of the bad taste 
and superstition haunting their Last Picture Show 
upbringings. George T. Green, the selector, shows us in Lucky 
Me, I Live in Lubbock a couple sitting in a Nash Metropolitan 
against Green’s patented lizard-skin or stepping-stone plain. 
In the other drawing , the blasphemous He Got Up for You, or 
Cruicifiction, we have a reptilian Christ against an anomalous 
but Texan background of smoothed clouds and tanklike 
plants. Jim Roche’s amalgams of “hate” propaganda (as 
native to the prairie, remember, as Grant Wood’s 
togetherness), and Jack Mims’s work are close. The other 
Dallas selections, Lee Baxter Davis and Earl Staley, are tame 
by comparison. 

Now, what of these idiosyncratic drawings? Are they really as 
individualist as they purport to be? And, if they do manifest a 


collective punch, now does it stack up as a viable alternative? 
If there’s a common denominator it’s the look of obsessive 
intent, afeigning of the madman’s immediacy with hissubject 
(i.e. the difference between the schizophrenic’s drawing and 
ours is that he cannot bear to face it for more than a few 
minutes because he has no distance; it’s real, not an outlet) 
together with an over-articulated execution. Back in study hall 
before we were corrupted by the dialectical sirens of the 
mainstream we slumped slack-jawed and glaze-eyed over our 
magical incantations on notebook paper. The style’s tough 
enough to sustain on an individual level (how do you keep it 
from deteriorating into formula or cuteness?) ora cultural one 
(just what’s to be passed on to disciples, other than a vague 
‘‘do your own thing?”). Granted, there is something to sustain 
both personally and culturally—what do you have when you 
have it? A log of perceptual methods and structural 
techniques comparable to the mainstream’s? I think not. 
Nevertheless we need the sidestream as much if not more to 
give vent to valuable social commentary (which most of it is) 
unaccommodated by austere abstraction, and as a reservoir of 
oddball shapes and surfaces wrongly ostracized by grid 
esthetics. 

William Wiley, the San Francisco selector and perhaps the 
most contagiously influential drawer of the last decade, 
tiptoes an effective tightrope between establishmentarian and 
shaman (that is between mainstream and sidestream); his two 
works question the definition of ‘‘drawing” by being small 
assemblages (more naked than that—just a couple of objects 
linked by a wire) while parading simultaneously as uncaring, 
introverted fetishes. One of his choices, Michael Henderson, 
gives us one of each: a small abstract expressionism painting 
with a token of innocence (the rough dog’s image and the 
word “dog”) and an art-world take via sheet music paper, 
inane collaged lyrics, and a veritabledog bowl of art stuff. Judy 
Raffael does Wileyesque ink figurines but sticks them in 
dense, orthodox grids. Finally Vincent Romano, with a 
tackiness derived from Oldenburg’s “Store Days”, makes 
layout boards for a loosley Conceptual enterprise called with 
non-mainstream flair, Mess Magazine . (Romano’s resume, 
incidentally, reads like a parody of Conceptual art: piece 
sealed in a vault under the Oakland Museum; list for time 
capsule, Hoo Hoo Archives, Gurdon, Arkansas; pieces shown 
at Ken Friedman’s Omaha Flow Systems, etc. The quantum 
leaps which used to tear down oligarchies, make museum 
directors shudder, are now period pieces, precious and 
quaint. The biggest drawback of mainstream esthetics is the 
make-it-or-bust gamble perhaps irrelevant to personal 
integrity; you’re either art history or bric-a-brac.) 

Washington in this context is a mixed bag of art-art (e.g. 
Stackhouse’s Serra-esque, hairy Minimalism), Tom Green’s 
funk (to quote Greenberg) “art licks”, Manon Cleary’s big 
graphite self-portraits of show-biz kids (for whom my reaction 
is, nostalgiaor not, W.C. Fields’ own), William Lombardo’s (the 
selector) basic, sketchy-Magritte Surrealism, and Carmon 


Almon’s drag-queen pigs. Her dealer explains the work in a 
way that elucidates the whole of sidestream thinking: 

The pig drawings are part of a series—of Heaven: A place where 
real life experiences are remembered, exalted and distorted into 
perfection. The cartoon pigs enact the events in life because they 
carry the paradox of being evil as well as cute (simultaneously). 
The sinister or ugly element is therefore present, but rounded out. 
The legend of the three little pigs is about the way events take a 
slight turn which determines future reality, for it is due to the truth 
told in the legend that bricks, not twigs or straw, are the right 
things to use.** 

Artists have always chosen artists, from salons des refuses to 
the word-of-mouth recommendations to dealers, collectors, 
and curators, but it’s become fashionable in the last few years, 
perhaps starting from Walter Hopps’s Corocoran Biennial 
wherein he chose eleven artists who each chose another. One 
of those spinoffs, Josh Young (chosen by Robert Irwin) went 
out and made a computer science of the process in the 
“Market Street” program in which “maps” of artists’ mutual 
admirations were plotted mathematically and realized in a 
series of group shows on the West Coast. Since the mid-’60s 
the institution of the institution itself has come under 
increased suspicion, especially in the art world where the very 
word “museum” conjures up the images of black-tie 
super-rich exploiting art/artists for social/monetary gain; so a 
“consent of the governed” sentiment obtains and artists are 
now routinely requested to participate in curatorial decisions. 
For example this one, where one artist for each of ten 
American cities was asked to select four others; that makes 
fifty (selectors included) with two drawings each for a nice 
symmetricalmetric 100. On paper the advantages of having 
artists choose their peers are 1) a more nitty-gritty estimate of 
what’s really going on in a given place, and 2) the inclusion of 
underexposed artists who might not survive a curator-dealer 
axial cut. But artists are all too human, not only tolerating but 
celebrating sentimental, seat-of-the-pants choices without the 
pressures of a curatorial career. So instead of the doctrinal 
biasesof museum professionals, we can getdrinking buddies, 
faculty collagues, stablemates, former teachers, and (e.g. Josh 
Young) theoretically interesting non-artists. Every artist here 
from New Orleans, for instance, is represented by the same 
gallery. 

Rafael Ferrer, the Philadelphia selector, is a sort of 
neoprimitive (I say “sort of” having seen his very in-house 
Artfor-hum at the Pasadena Museum a couple years ago), 
whose two drawings are an Africanesque paper bag mask and 
a cloth-mounted, grommeted thing about the Straits of 
Magellan that might be a painting in another context. His 
choices are esthetically the clearest of any: Francoise 
Crandall, a very young artist with two of her Ferreresque 
Twenty Mountains; Ernst Silva, whose “primitive hierotic 
portraiture” in crayon with creepy acrylic frames are as 
convincing a personally intense vision as anything in the 


show, Karl Stirner, an enigmatic fifty-year-old German emigre 
whose “erotic” figures seem IBM-generated; and David 
Kettner, who does those incredibly labored ink mandalas. 
They’re all different—from mainstream, each other, and the 
rest of the exhibition. 

Ed Ruscha, says one of the artists he picked, “chose everyone 
who used to live next door to him;” and well he might, since 
Ruscha’s taste encompasses a certain stratum of L.A. 
geography—lower Hollywood. All his confreres use seedy 
glamor (Eve Babitz, rock stars; Jerry Anderson, a plucked 
rose; Karen Carson, pseudo-opulent beds; Jerry 
McMillan...well, no; and Ruscha himself, faux-chinoix 
lettering), “clean” execution, and slightly Surrealist contexts. 
Carson’s bed series is, incidentally, one of the best and least 
overwrought ongoing Feminist statements anywhere, and 
Ruscha’s Hong Kong will go down as one of the most 
incredible, cocky small drawings in the history of our planet. 
All in a\\, North, East, West, South and Middle displays drawing 
returning to its introverted, unbombastic, if mutated roots; it’s 
slightly kinky, but I think it’ll travel well. 


* Drawings, Fort Worth Art Center Museum, Fort Worth, 
Texas, 1969. (The show was gathered by Henry T. Hopkins and 
myself.) 

** Letter from Rebecca Cooper Eisenberg, 23 November 1974 
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Rafael Ferrer 

Born: San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1933 
Lives: Philadelphia, Pa. 

• STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 1972 
Crayon on navigational chart 45” x 

6 OV 2 ” 

Courtesy: Nancy Hoffman Gallery, New 
York, N.Y. 

MASK, OCTOBER 10, 1973 1973 
Crayon on brown paper bag 46” x 23” 
Courtesy: Nancy Hoffman Gallery, New 
York, N.Y. 













Francoise S. Crandall 
Born: Concord, Mass., 1952 
Lives: Philadelphia, Pa. 

• TWENTY MOUNTAINS 1973-74 
Crayon on paper twenty, 5” x 8” 
drawings 

Collection: Francoise S. Crandall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Karl Stirner 

Born: Wildbad, Germany,1923 
Lives: Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 

• UNTITLED 1974 
Ink on paper 26” x 84” 

Collection: Karl Stirner, Upper Black 
Eddy, Pa. 

UNTITLED 1974 

Ink on paper, triptych 24” x 24” each 
Collection: Karl Stirner, Upper Black 
Eddy, Pa. 






Claes Oldenburg 

Born: Stockholm, Sweden, 1929 

Lives: New York, New York 

• STUDY FOR THE INVERTED Q AS A 
BEACH HOUSE 1972 
Pencil 29” x 23” 

Collection: Claes Oldenburg, New York, 
New York 

FIGURE WITH PRICK-BOOT 1973 
Crayon and watercolor 12 3 /4” x 11” 
Collection: Claes Oldenburg, New York, 
New York 






William deKooning 

Born: Rotterdam, Holland, 1904 

Lives: Long Island, New York 

• UNTITLED DRAWING 1974 
Charcoal and traces of oil paint on 
paper mounted on canvas 
51 3 /4” x 41V 2 ” signed on bottom left 
Courtesy: Fourcade, Droll, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

UNTITLED DRAWING 1974 

Charcoal and traces of oil paint on paper 

mounted on canvas 

46” x 42V4” signed on bottom left 

Courtesy: Fourcade, Droll, Inc., New York, 

N.Y 





Jim Dine 

Born: Cincinnati, Ohio, 1935 
Lives: New York, New York 

• UNTITLED 1973 

Collage and mixed media on paper 

23” x 30” 

Courtesy: Sonnebend Gallery, New 
York, New York 
UNTITLED 1974 
Collage and graphite on paper 
23W* x 30 W’ 

Courtesy: Sonnebend Gallery, New York, 
New York 
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Jasper Johns 

Born: Augusta, Ga., 1930 

Lives: New York, New York 

• WILDERNESS II 1963 
Charcoal, pastel, collage on 
paper 41 Vs” x 26Vs” 

Courtesy: Leo Castelli Gallery, New 
York, New York 








































Bill Lombardo 

Born: Cleveland, Ohio, 1945 
Lives: Washington, D.C. 

• SKYWORK I 1974 
Watercolor pencil and watercolor 
15” x 20” 

Courtesy: Gallery Rebecca Cooper, 
Washington, D.C. 

ARIZONA I 1974 

Colored pencil and pastel on paper 
22” x 30” 

Courtesy: Gallery Rebecca Cooper, 
Washington, D.C. 
















Carmen Almon 

Born: Guatemala City, Guatemala, 
1950 

Lives: Washington, D.C. 

• HEAVEN #6 “DEATH AND THE DRAG 
QUEENS” 1973 
Mixed media 22” x 13” 

Courtesy: Gallery Rebecca Cooper, 
Washington, D.C. 

“HEY FATSO, WANNA COME OVER? 
YEAH, O.K.” 1972 

Colored pencil, pastel, ink and 
gouache 19” x 27” 

Courtesy: Gallery Rebecca Cooper, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Tom Green 

Born: Newark, New Jersey, 1942 
Lives: Washington, D.C. 

• UNTITLED (SOURCE SERIES 
B) 1974 

Watercolor, ink, crayon on paper 
14” x 17” 

Collection: Tom Green, Washington, 
D.C. 

UNTITLED (SOURCE SERIES A) 1974 
Watercolor, ink, crayon on paper 
14” x 17” 

Collection: Tom Green, Washington, D.C 



























































Robert Stackhouse 

Born: New York, New York, 1942 

Lives: Washington, D.C. 

• DRAWING FOR 

SLEEPING-KING-SERIES 12/72 1972 
Charcoal on paper 43V2” x 42V2” 
Collection: Robert Stackhouse, 
Washington, D.C. 

DRAWING FOR 

SLEEPING-KING-SERIES 4/73 1973 

Charcoal on paper 43 1 /2” x 421/2” 
Collection: Robert Stackhouse, 
Washington, D.C. 









Manon Cleary 

Born: St. Louis, Mo., 1942 

Lives: Washington, D.C. 

• SELF PORTRAIT WITH SHIRLEY, 
AGE IOV 2 1974 
Graphite on paper 30" x 42" 
Courtesy: Pyramid Galleries, Ltd., 
Washington, D.C. 

SELF PORTRAIT WITH SHIRLEY, AGE 
6 1974 

Graphite on paper 40” x 60” 
Collection: Mr. Conrad Cafritz, 
Washington, D.C. 








Edward Ruscha 

Born: Omaha, Nebraska, 1937 

Lives: Hollywood, California 

• WE HUMANS 1974 
Pencil (studies for painting) 
each 11” x 8 V 2 ” 

Collection: Edward Ruscha, Hollywood, 
California 

HONG KONG 1974 
Pencil 4%" x 8" 

Collection: Edward Ruscha, Hollywood, 
California 
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Jerry Anderson 

Born: Bloomington, III., 1938 

Lives: Santa Monica, California 

• “Y” 1974 

Mixed media 191/8 ” x 24V8” 
Collection: Jerry Anderson, Santa 
Monica, California 
ROSE 1974 

Mixed media 19 3 /4” x 24 1 /s” 
Collection: Jerry Anderson, Santa 
Monica, California 






Eve Babitz 

Born: Hollywood, California, 1943 
Lives: Los Angeles, California 

• COCA-COLA LADY 1974 
Mixed media 12” x 8” 

Collection: Eve Babitz, Los Angeles, 
California 

MICK JAGGER 1974 
Mixed media 36” x 24” 

Collection: Eve Babitz, Los Angeles, 
California 
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Karen Carson 

Born: Corvallis, Oregon, 1943 
Lives: Pasedena, California 

• AN EASY SHOT 1973 
Charcoal 26” x 36” 

Collection: Karen Carson, Pasedena, 
California 

BRITE BONDAGE 1974 
Charcoal and pencil 36” x 24” 
Collection: Karen Carson, Pasedena, 
California 


























Maud Morgan 

Born: New York, New York, 1903 
Lives: Cambridge, Mass. 

• DRAWING IN PROCESS NO. X 1974 
23” x 26W 

Collection: Mrs. Frank Elliot, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DRAWING IN PROCESS NO. XXIX 19 
24 Vs ” x 181/8” 

Collection: Maud Morgan, Cambridge 
Mass. 
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Natalie Alper 

Born: New York, New York, 1937 
Lives: Brookline, Mass. 

• UNTITLED 1974 
Pencil and graphite 20" x 26" 
Collection: Natalie Alper, Brookline, 
Mass. 

UNTITLED 1974 

Pencil and graphite 15V4 M x 29 3 /4 M 
Collection: Natalie Alper, Brookline, 
Mass. 





Bilge Friedlaender 
Born: Istanbul, Turkey 
Lives: Cambridge, Mass. 

• LINEAR MUTATION #11 
Mixed media 32 3 A ” x 23 3 A” 
Collection: Bilgd Friedlaender 
LINEAR MUTATION #1 
Mixed media 31 W x 2314 
Collection: Bilge Friedlaender 






















Joel Janowitz 

Born: Newark, New Jersey, 1945 
Lives: Cambridge, Mass. 

• THE PAINTER 1974 
Charcoal 28” x 38 3 /4” 

Collection: Joel Janowitz, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

BALLOON GAME 1973 
Charcoal 18”x23 1 /2” 

Collection: Lawrence White, Lewis 
Schron 





Michael Mazur 

Born: New York, New York, 1935 
Lives: Cambridge, Mass. 

• LIGHT ON STUDIO DOOR 1973 
Charcoal 42" x 29V2” 

Courtesy: Terry Dintenfass, Inc., New 
York, New York 
LIGHT RECEPTACLE 1972 
Pastel 30” x 36” 

Courtesy: Terry Dintenfass, Inc., New 
York, New York 








Robert Gordy 

Born: Jefferson Island, 1933 
Lives: New Orleans, La. 

• STUDY FOR DOG WORSHIP 
#3 1974 

Marker ink on paper 36” x 34” 
Courtesy: Galerie Simonne Stern, New 
Orleans, La. 

SISTER ACT 1974 
Marker ink on paper 29” x 32V 2 ” 
Courtesy:Galerie Simonne Stern, New 
Orleans, La. 













John Edward Hodge 
Born: Baton Rouge, La., 1947 
Lives: Chalmette, La. 

• STEPS AT NIGHT 1974 
Felt tip marker and acrylic 22” x 36” 
Courtesy: Galerie Simonne Stern, New 
Orleans, La. 

BLUE BIRD BATH 1974 
Felt tip marker 22” x 36” 

Courtesy: Galerie Simonne Stern, New 
Orleans. La. 

















Ida Kohlmeyer 
Born: New Orleans, La. 

Lives: Metairie, La. 

• CLUSTERED DRAWING A 1974 
Oil and graphite on illustration 
board 58” x 40” 

Collection: Ida Kohlmeyer, Metairie, La. 
CLUSTERED DRAWING B 1974 
Oil and graphite on illustration 
board 60” x 40” 

Collection: Ida Kohlmeyer, Metairie, La. 


Robert J. Warrens 

Born: Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 1933 

Lives: Baton Rouge, La. 

• ASHTRAY 1974 
Charcoal 18" x 24" 

Collection Robert J. Warrens, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

HUNTING DOG 1974 
Charcoal 18” x 24” 

Collection: Bobert J. Warrens, Baton 
Rouge, La. 
























Edward R. Whiteman 
Born: Buffalo, New York, 1938 
Lives: New Orleans, La. 

• ANCIENT STONES IN SPRINGTIME 
NO. 10 1974 

Acrylic on paper 5 OV 2 ” x 35" 
Courtesy: Galerie Simonne Stern, New 
Orleans, La. 

ANCIENT STONES IN SPRINGTIME NO. 
5 1974 

Acrylic on paper 5 OV 2 ” x 37V2” 
Courtesy: Galerie Simonne Stern, New 
Orleans, La. 












George T. Green 
Born: Paris, Texas, 1942 
Lives: Dallas, Texas 

• HE GOT UP FOR YOU 1973 
Colored pencil 23’’ x 29’’ 

Collection: George T. Green, Dallas, 
Texas 

LUCKY ME, I LIVE IN LUBBECK 1974 
Colored pencil 23” x 29” 

Collection: Mr. and Mrs. Irving Tofsky, 
Potomac, Maryland 













Lee Baxter Davis 
Born: Bryan, Texas, 1939 
Lives: Houston, Texas 

• SUB EDEN BEING DESTROYED BY 

INFERNAL DEVICE 1974 

Pen, ink and wash 20" x 221/4" 

Collection: Lee Baxter Davis, 

Greenville, Texas 

THE WOODSMAN 1974 

Pen, ink and wash 29” x 22” 

Collection: Lee Baxter Davis, Greenville, 

Texas 










Jim Roche 

Born: Jacksonville, Fla., 1943 
Lives: Tallahasse, Fla. 

• “THE DUAL CATENARY OVER 
PYRAMID WITH AXIS SHIRT, 
PARALLEL FROM CENTER 
GUARDIANS, WITH SPIRIT FILTER, 
RECEIVERS, AND TRANSMITTERS, 
AND DECENDING EAGLES WITH 
SNAKES IN CLAW AND A WHITE 
RUNNIN LITE ON EACH WING: 

PIECE” 1974 
Pencil 41 1 / 4 ” x 29V2” 

Collection: Jim Roche, Tallahassee, Fla. 
“THE 1949 CADILLAC: PIECE” 1974 
Pencil 41 1 / 2 ” x 29te” 

Collection: Jim Roche, Tallahassee, Fla. 














































Earl Staley 

Born: Oak Park, III, 1938 
Lives: Houston, Texas 

• NUDE WITH CACTUS 1974 
Watercolor 30" x 22V 2 " 

Courtesy: Texas Gallery, Houston, 
Texas 

APOTHESIS OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 1974 
Watercolor 30” x 22V2 
Collection: R. Marionneaux, Houston, 
Texas 
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Judy Lerner Brice 

Born: New York, New York, 1947 

Lives: Chicago, III. 

• Two Simplicity Women 1974 
Ink, pencil, collage 21” x 27’’ 
Collection: Mr. and Mrs. Howard Nack, 
Chicago, III. 

DEDICATED TO ALAN 1974 
Ink, crayon, collage 19” x 25” 
Collection: Judy Lerner Brice, Chicago, 
III. 






Paul Lamantia 

Born: Chicago, III., 1938 

Lives: Chicago, III. 

• THE NEW FEAR 1973 
Mixed media 41 Va” x 3 OV 2 ” 

Courtesy: Deson-Zaks Gallery, 
Chicago, III. 

DOMAIN OF THE IRON FIST 1974 

Graphite 41W’ x 30 3 /4 n 

Courtesy: Deson-Zaks Gallery, Chicago 















Karl Wirsum 

Born: Chicago, III., 1939 
Lives: Chicago, III. 

• BANDAGED BANJO ICE DOING THE 
FINGER 8 1973 

India ink on cardboard 40” x 30” 
Courtesy: Phyllis Kind Gallery, Chicago, 
III. 

’’WALLET!” YOUR PHRASE: 

(“NICK GUARD?”) 1973 
India ink on cardboard 31” x 28” 
Courtesy: Phyllis Kind Gallery, Chicago, 
III. 










William T. Wiley 

Born: Bedford, California, 1937 

Lives: Woodacre, California 

• UNTITLED 1974 
Mixed media 6” x IV 2 ” 

Collection: William T. Wiley, Woodacre, 
California 

WESTERN MANACLES 1974 
Lead and wire 6” x 1 V 2 " 

Collection: William T. Wiley, Woodacre, 
California 










Mike Henderson 

Born: Marshall, Maryland, 1943 

Lives: Davis, California 

• MATCHES MATTER DOG 1974 
Acrylic and fire 20" x 15" 
Collection: Mike Henderson, San 
Francisco, California 
NO LOVE AT HOME 1974 
Ink and fire 8V2” x 11 ” 

Collection: Mike Henderson, San 
Francisco, California 




Judy Raffael 

Born: Los Angeles, California, 1937 
Lives: San Geronimo, California 

• Drawing 1 1974 

Pencil 22” x 30” 

Collection: Judy Raffael, San 
Geronimo, California 
DRAWING 2 1974 

Pencil 22” x 30” 

Collection: Judy Raffael, San Geronimo, 
California 




Vincent Romano 

Born: New York, New York, 1940 
Lives: New York, New York 

• MESS MAGAZINE 1969-74 
Xerox, photos on board 36” x 30” 
Courtesy: Francis Romano, New York, 
New York 

STAFF MEMBERS/MUSEELINI 1973 
Mixed media 36” x 30” 

Courtesy: Mr. and Mrs. Ray Rodriqu, 
New York. New York 












































Cornelia Schulz 

Born: Pasedena, California, 1936 
Lives: Stinson Beach, California 

• UNTITLED 1974 

Enamel paint on paper 2 IV 2 ” x 29” 

Collection: Cornelia Schulz, Stinson 

Beach, California 

UNTITLED 1974 

Enamel paint on paper 21V 2 ” x 29” 
Collection: Cornelia Schulz, Stinson 
Beach, California 
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Anne Focke 

Born: Seattle, Washington, 1945 
Lives: Seattle, Washington 

• AND/OR SKETCH/DRAWING 1974 

Bound booklets each 8 V 2 ” x 11” 

Collection: Anne Focke, Seattle, 

Washington 

UNTITLED 1974 

Typing on paper mounted on 

board 26 1 / 2 ” x 2 7Vz 

Collection: Anne Focke, Seattle, 

Washington 












Cheryl Cone 

Born: Rapid City, South Dakota, 1944 
Lives: Bothell, Washington 

• HOME 1974 

Pencil on paper 36” x 30” 

Collection: Cheryl Cone, Bothell, 

Washington 

DRAWING FROM LIFE 1974 
Mixed media 36” x 30” 

Collection: Cheryl Cone, Bothell, 
Washington 




William Hoppe 

Borne: Portage, Wisconsin, 1945 
Lives: Seattle, Washington 

• UNTITLED 1974 
Mixed media 36" x 36" 

Collection: William Hoppe, Portland 
Oregon 

UNTITLED 1974 
Mixed media 36” x 36” 

Collection: William Hoppe, Portland, 
Oregon 








Chris Jonic 

Born: Middlesex, New Jersey, 1950 
Lives: Seattle, Washington 

• PLANS FOR CEDAR CRATED 

APPLES 1974 

Mixed media 20” x 24” 

Collection: Chris Jonic, Seattle, 
Washington 

PICKING AND PICKLING PALLALUP 

CUKES 1974 

Mixed media 20” x 24” 

Collection: Chris Jonic, Seattle, 
Washington 










Ken Leback 

Born: Portland, Oregan, 1941 
Lives: Portland, Oregon 

• PREPARATION FOR SNAPLINE 
CHALK DRAWING 1974 
Mixed media 21” x 27” 

Collection: Ken Leback, Portland, 
Oregon 

UNTITLED 1969 
Mixed media 30” x 36” 

Collection: Ken Leback, Portland, Oregon 
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